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i {From the Maine Farmer.] 

t INSECTS IN WHEAT. 
An Extract from a letter to Elijah Wood, Esq. of Winthrop. 

Exisan Woon, Esq.,—Dear Sir: 1 received 

your letter of the 12th of August, some two or 
three days since, and hasten to reply. It seems 
from your letter that the grain worm has been do- 

é ing serious injury in your part of the country, and 
you appear exceedingly anxious to learn all the 
facts you can, for your own benefit, and also the 
public benefit. I am glad to find you so wide 
awake on this subject, for I verily believe the 
greatest obstacles which impede our success in | 
the cultivation of grain, originate from: the depre- 

: dations of insects. 

I have to regret that my attention has been so | 
much diverted by other cares and duties from this | 
subject, so that my observations have not been 
made with that accuracy I could wish. I find, 
however, that some of my neighbors have paid | 
some atteniion to this subject, and have kindly 
answered my enquiries. | will briefly state the 
result, 

Ist. ‘The extent of the injury done this year, 
compared with the last, 

The most of people with whom I converse, set 
it much lower than last year. On low lands and 
intervales the damage is much the greatest. 

2d. There appears to be more than one species 
of them producing the injury to the grain. J say 
grain, for spring rye has suffered perhaps more 
than wheat. I had a piece of late sown winter 
: rye in the same field with a piece of wheat—side 
by side. I first noticed some small black flies on 
the rye heads; the full grown ones somewhat lar- 
ger than the species in common language emphat- 
ically termed “ Black Flies,” so well known in 
new settled places by their excessive biting. But 
their business appeared to be entirely with the 
t grain, as they Were apparently foreing their heads 
down among the husks enclosing the kernel, 1 
noticed the same appearances in a neighbor’s field 
in detached rye heads among his wheat ; and he 
has since given mea very minute account of their 
; operations. He s:ates, that, when the rye heads 
first started up above the wheat, and began to 
blossom, the flies would crawl up on them, and 
i appeared to be digging into them; and he obser- 
ved that where he saw these in plenty at night, in 
a very short time the new forming kernels entire- 
ly disappeared, and that there was not a single 
kernel of rye to be found in these detatched heads. 
At this time no flies were seen on the wheat.— 
Soon after, the bearded wheat, where there hap- 
pened to be detached stalks in the field, (being a 
little earlier than the bald wheat) started up above 
it, and arrived at the same state of maturity, the 
flies attacked that: and lastly the bald wheat. My 
neighbor is confident, from his observation, that 
these flies injured the grain by sucking the juices, 
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as well as depositing their eggs and producing 





worms. The same neighbor has considerable 


winjer rye, but noticed no damage on that, either 
by flies or worms ; but he has one piece of spring | 
He says he} 


rye almost entirely ruined by them. 
has seen but very few of the long slim flies des- 
cribed in the papers. 
ted to me the same facts as to the color and size 


of the flies he saw on his grain ; so it seems, that, | 


in this neighborhood at least, the greatest injury 
has been inflicted by this species of fly. 
I conversed, a day or two since, with a gentle- 


. . . . ~ ,* . . | 
man living in Dixfield Village, who informed me | 
that the flies most plenty on the wheat in that vi- | 


cinity, were the slim orange colored flies. And I 
have made enquiries of sume other people in dif- 


ferent parts of the country, who generally agree | 


in regard to shape, in describing the flies they 
have noticed, but not in color, [ have, myself, 
seen but one of the orange colored flies this year, 
and that was when I was washing my wheat to 
This was on the grass where I had been 
Two or three 


sow. 
skimming off the blighted wheat. 
days ago, about sunset, after a very warm day, ! 
seated myself at the edge of a late sown piece of 
wheat, for observation, I saw, perhaps, a dozen 
species of flies, of almost all shapes and sizes, ap- 


parently busy among the grain, both on the stalks | 


and heads, One of them resembled the orange 
colored flies in shape; but was yellowish white in 
color. Those flies were all exceedingly nimble in 
their movements when disturbed, and Were as ac- 


tive on the wing as gazellen are on the foot, At} 


the same time, I saw myriads of similar looking 


flies basking in the sunbeams in various diree- | 


tions, 


31. Last year [ sowed a piece of wheat on a! 


field 79 or 80 rods from any other cleared field, 
and where no manure had ever been carried, and 
where no other grain had ever been cultivated ex- 
cept oats, and a very small piece of wheat, some 
three or four years before, This was injured by 
them the worst of any I ever had. I did not get 
the amount of seed sown, Though we may well 
suppose some of these might be carried in the 


seed wheat, yet why should they be thicker there | 


than about the barn, &c., where they might 
be carried in the :nanure, and in various other 
ways ? 

I believe, Sir, it would be nothing but vanity or 
obstinacy in any one, to speak with much confi- 
dence as to any remedy for preventing their at- 
tacks. Lime and ashes have been tried in this 
neighborhood without success ; and as to smoking 
our wheat fields with brimstone, | have little faith 
in the process. All these different kinds of fies 
seem to agree in one thing: they take shelter 


among the weeds and grass at the bottom of the | 


grain. Here I think we must attack them to suc- 
ceed ; and I think it would be difficuit to get 
smoke to settle low enough to dislodge them. — | 
hope, however, you will pardon me for theorizing 
a little. If we could, by trying experiments on a 
small scale, find any liquid substance, (not too 
costly,) that would dislodge them, we might, I 





Another neighbor has sta- | 


) : : a 
think, then find some way to spread it over our 


I have thought of two: First, by engines 


—Enelish Agriculturists use engines for similar 


fields. 


purposes, Second, by spouts—such as are used in 
some places to water meadows, &c,—These be- 
ing fixed in proper places in the spring when the 
| wheat was sown, might serve for the triple pur- 
pose of conveying liquid manure over the land— 
(supplying the grain with 
drouth—and of conveying some liquid substance 
to dislodge the flies, and of course prevent the 
This plan, too, anticipates another ad- 
vantage. You might then plough the most bar- 
‘ren field, and fearlessly sow it with wheat, and 
manure it just as you pleased, or as experience 


moisture in time of 


worms, 


should determine to be most advantageous. 

I am, very respecifully, yours, 

Josern Hi. Jenne. 
| Peru, Sept. 9th, 1837. 

SIDE-HILL PLOUGH. 

Mr Holmes: 1 have for some time past felt de- 
sirous to call your attention and the attention of 
the agricultural community to the side-hill plough, 

| There are several kinds of ploughs so called, but 
I mean that with a rolling share and mouldboard., 
You doubtless have seen them, and perhaps know 
much better how to estimate their value then I— 
‘but what | have seen of them, and the use I have 
made, and the experience of others much better 
qualified to judge of their worth than T, have con- 
vinced me that they ought to take the place of all 
other ploughs, as possessing all the good proper- 
ties of the best cast iron ploughs, to which is to 
be added those of turning the furrow to either the 
right hand or left. : 

They are not patented. They are manufac- 

‘tured by a Mr Nourse, of Worcester, Mass , and 
were introduced into this town by Samuel Davis, 


Esq. 

There are now in, and within two or three 
miles of this village, two dozen or more of them 
‘in actual use, and I believe every man who has 
| tried them is entirely satisfied with them, and has 
| either gotten one for his own use, or is determin- 
ed to have one the first opportunity. 

They are not only applicable to the side hill bu 
equally so to level grounds, entirely superseding 
the necessity of a central or dead furrow, 1 
vhave had my ploughing done for two years past 
with this kind of plough, and I do not hesitate 
to say that the ploughing has been as well done 
as it could have been done with any other plough 


in use, 
I held the plough one half a day to break up 
land that had been mowed about five years. One 
| yoke of oxen was all the team necessary. ‘The 


work was done with ease to the cattle, and the 
man who owned the cattle, and who drove them 
for me, hae since purchased one of the ploughs 
for his own use. 

One of our citizens contracted to build, aud 
built a new road of about one mile, on the shore 
of a pond, where he was under the necessity of 
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ploughing upon one side of the road altogether— 
he purchased one of these ploughs on purpose, | 
and now says, he more than cleared the price of | 
it in the thue of his team and hands, which would 
otherwise have been spent in tavelling without | 
ploughing, Mueh more might be said in favor 
of these ploughs, but my onty object is to cali the 
attention of those farmers who are about purchas- | 
‘T'o such 


ing ploughs to do their fall ploughing, 
I would say—don’t purchase until you have seen | 
and are satisfied, All that wil. be necessary to 
satisfy you, will be to try, and fam certain you 
will buy. 

They need no more recommendation in this vi- 


cinity—there will be very few other ploughs used 
in one or two more years. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
A Frienp vo AGRICULTURE, 

Mt. Vernon Village, Sept. 8, 1837. 

Sept. 17, 1837.—I am at this moment informed 
that Mr Davis has sold ten of the above ploughs 
within one fortnight.—Maine Farmer. 





The Advocate of Peace for September, contains 
a number of well written articles. Among them 
is one entitled “Concessions of Warriors,” 
which we select the following: 


from 


“The battle of Germantown was fought on the 
day of the yearly meeting of the Quakerg in Phil- | 
adelphia; and during the battle, they were pray- 
ing for divine protection to the people, and in 
preparing to renew their testimony against war, 
While James Thornton was writing this testimo- 
ny, the cannon shook the house in which they 
were assembled, aud the air was darkened by the 
smoke of guns. Warner Mifflin undertook the 
service of carrving the testimony to the opposing 
generals, Washington and Howe; and, in dis- 
charging his duty, be was obliged to walk in 
blood, and among the dead bodies of those whe 
had fallen in battle. He performed it, however, 
with great freedom, and in vonversation with 
Washington, said expressly, 1 am opposed to the 
revolution, and to all changes of government which 
occasion war and bloodshed.’ 

“After Washington was chosen President of 
the United States, Mifflin went to see him at N. 
York, and was received with marked respect and 
kindness, Recollecting what Mifflin had said to 
him at Germantown, the President asked, ¢ will 
you please, Mr Mifflin, to inform me on what 
principles you were opposed to the revolution 2’ 
* Yes, friend Washington ; upon the same princi- 
ples that I should now be opposed to a change in 
this government; all that ever was gained by rev- 
olutions, is not an adequate compensation to the 
poor mangled soldier for the loss of life or limb,’ 
Washington, after some pause and reflection, re- 
plied, ‘Mr Mifflin, | honor your sentinents ; there 
is more in them, than mankind have generally 
considered.’ 

Gen. Wilkinson, another American warrior, lifts 
up his warning voice thus : ; 

* What would it avail the citizens of this ccun- 
try, if ina political frenzy, they should barter 
their rights and liberties, for national renown ?— 
And who would exchange the blessings of free- 
dom for the repute of having eclipsed the whole 
human race in feats of valor and deeds of arms ? 

“ This is a serious question, It affects the vi- 
tal interests of every freeman ; and the course of 





our governnent makes it necessary that these 
States should pause and reflect, before it be too 
late. We have eseaped froin one war witha crip- 
pled constitution ; the next will probably destroy 
it; therefore let the motto of the state be—Peace.” 

Paice or Baran.—Few in affluent cireumstan- 
ces, are aware how much difference in the health 


‘and comfort of the great mass of the people is oc- 


susioned by a few cents rise in the price of a 
bushel, or a few shillings advance on a quantern 
of wheat. Mr Barton, an English medical gen- 
tleman, has been making some enquiries connec- 
ted with this matter, and the fo'lowing extract 
will show the importance of having bread cheap 
in order to sustain life. Mr Barton’s reports eom- 
prise returns from 7 manufacturing districts in 
Europe, distinct from each other. 


Years. Price of wheat per quarter. Deaths. 
1801 118s 3d 55,965 
1804 60s ld 44,794 
1807 73s Td 48,108 
1810 106s 2d 54,864 


There can be no question, but that in order to 
enjoy good health, the food should be in abun- 
dance, and of good quality, requisites rarely to be 
found, where more attention is paid to commerce 
and manufactures than to agriculture, — Genessee 
Farmer. 





Corrre.—We have had a specimen of Coffee 
sent us that was grown the present season in Man- 
chester, N. H. ‘The coffee is of good size, and is 
said by those having used it, to be of an excellent 
quality. It has become by culture in this lati 
tude, a hardy plant, and withstood the frost the 
present season, much better than most of our 
maize. ‘The seed was brought into the country, 
some years since by a sailor, but we have not been 
able to learn from what place it was obtained ,— 
probably from the West Indies. —Portsmouth (NV. 
H.) paper. 


The following remarks from an experienced 
farmer, we commend to the attention of our rea- 
ders. We know of several farms where the prac- 
tice here alluded to, would be of incalculable ben- 
efit, and yet it isto be feared thatthe very persons 
who should be first to take the hint, and try the 
experiment, will be among those who first forget 
the article. Let every farmer who feels the need 
of a larger amount of manure, take the hint to 
himselfi— Bangor Far. 

“Ithas been a settled belief with most farmers, 
that a person must keep a considerable stock for 
the purpose of manure to keep up the fertility of 
the land. But is this true? I believe not. A 
friend of mine with whom [ was conversing some 
time since, and who is a close calculator, told me 
it was more profit to turn under a goud bottom of 
grass to raise grain, that it was to cut and feed it 
out to stock. Another persen who had turned 
under a large growth of clover, thought it wort, 
to him, for the purpose of manure, as much as 
the hay would have been worth at fifteen dollars 
a ton, 

But the loss by turning under a green dressing, 
in forage, is merely nominal, for it soon returns 
in the form of straw; which, with a liberal sup- 
ply of roots, will keep the same stock, or more ; 
Thus the farmer, instead of keeping less stock, 


| 
| 





is actually in a way to keep more; for, by turn- 
ing under now and then a good dressing, he will 
cut more hay in one year, than he can now in 
two; besides all this straw, and plenty of proven- 
der to boot. Thus instead of diminishing his oth- 
er resources for manuring his lands, he actually 
increases them, It is like compound interest, 
increasing both principal and interest every year.’’ 

We understand that Hon. Daniel Webster has 
lately purchased a large and beautiful farm near 
the flourishing town of Peru, at the junction of 
the Ilinois and Michigan Canal with the I}linois 
river, from Col, Kinney, of that place, who is a 
successful and extensive land proprietor in that 
town and vicinity, and that Mr Webster intends 
to convert it into a highly improved country seat, 
and give it the name of Salisbury, that being the 
town of his nativity in the State of New Haimp- 
shire. 

It is stated that the son of Mr Webster, who is 
now residing at Detroit, and who is said to be a 
young gentleman of high order of intellectual, 
literary and legal attainment, is expected to settle 
and reside at Peru.— Hennepin (Iil.) Jour. 


INTERESTING PHENOMENON.—A scientific friend 
gives us the following statement :—*“ An excava- 
tion recently made for a well, at the corner of our 
city square, has disclosed an interesting plienom- 
enon in the discharge of an unusual quantity of 
carbonic acid gas, which is still exhibiting itself 
by a violent ebullition through the water collected 
at the bottom. After penetrating through the va- 
rious strata of sand, clay, and loam to the depth 
of sixteen or eighteen feet, there was found a de- 
posit of vegetable debris in clay rendered dark 
by the vegetable matter; and beneath this a stra- 
tum of bluish, adhesive and impervious clay. On 
penetrating the latter deposits, the gas discharged 
itself with such force and abundance as instantly 
to preclude the possibility of any further opera- 
tions, ‘The gas is very pure and concentrated, as 
evinced by the usual tests, causing an inmediate 
and clear precipitation of alkaline solutions.” 

We saw several experiments tried in the above 
named well. A lamp was let down—it went out 
instantly. A turkey was let down—it fell over in 
an instant apparently lifeless, was drawn up and 
recovered. A fire of shavings and tar in a kettle 
was let down—it went out as quick as the lamp. 
A terrapin was let down—his ‘nine lives” 
could’nt stand it. It was a “killing business for 
the whole of them.”—Mobile Advertiser. 


Water Scort’s Sapeatu. On Sunday he 
never rode, at least not until his growing infirmi- 
ties made his pony almost necessary to him, for 
it was his principle that all domestic animals 
have a full right to their Sabbath of rest; but af- 
ter he had read the church service he usually 
walked with his wiole family, dogs included, to 
some favorite'spot at a considerable distance from 
the house—most frequently the ruined town of 
of Elibank—and there dined with them in the 
open air, ona basket of cold provisions, mixing 
his wine with the water of the brook, beside 
which they were all grouped around him on the 
turf; and here, or at home, if the weather kept 
them from their ramble, his Sunday talk was just 
such a series of biblical lessons as that which we 
have preserved for the permanent use of rising 
generations, in his “ Tales of a Grandfather” on 
the early history of Scotland, 
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Miik Srrainers.—Much of the ease, facility, | 


cleanliness, and consequently profits of the dairy 
depend upon the implements uged in conducting 
it; and all will admit, that without a good strain- 
er, neatness cannot be expected in its products of 
eheese and butter, 
strip of thin linen cloth closely held over the rim 
of the pail, while the latter was lifted in that awk- 
ward position by main strength, served as a strain- 
er to a dairy, and the idea that an improvement 
could have been made seems not to have been 
By and by, the fortunate genius of 
some yankee tinman hit upon the tin strainer with 
its linen cloth and hoop, and the hearts of dairy 
maids were made glad by this decided improve- 
ment on the old mode of separating impurities 
from milk. ‘These had their day, and then, better 
still, came the strainer mounted on a rim, with a 
piece Of wire gauze neatly soldered to the bottom, 
and dispensing with much of the labor required 
by either of the former processes. All these, _ 
however, have been thrown into the shade, by a 
combination of the pail and strainer, which ap- 
pears to be the ne plus ultra of neatness and con- 
venience ; at least such seems to be the opinion 
of those who have adopted the new article, The 
top of the pail is partially covered with a disc of 
tin, below which in the side of the pail is a piece 
of fine wire gauze soldered over an opening, and 
a broad bat shallow spout, rising to the same 
height as the pail, and outside the strainer, con- 
ducts the milk into the vessel required. We are | 
always pleased to notice any improvement that 
conduces to the ease of the laborer, and this dairy 
vessel is, we think, clearly one of that class. 
Genesee Farmer. 


suspected. 


Goopyear’s [IMPROVEMENTS IN Gum Exvastic.— 
Specimens of this article may now be seen at the 


American Institute, No. 187 Broadway, or at 42/ of blows, by very simple machinery, according to | 
B-aver street, which cannot be dissolved, so as to | the course the steamer is sailing on. 


be adhesive by the solvents of the gum. It is buta_ 
few years since the gum elastic was, to much ex- 
tent, manufactured, After its introdwction it soon | 
became a subject of much interest, and strong ex- 
pectations were formed of its successful applica- 
tion to a great variety of uses, The failure of the | 
gum to answer the purposes anticipated, and the 
almost entire abandonment of the manufacture, | 
have become a subject of general notoriety, with- | 
out such cause of the failure being generally 
known. It has not been owing, as was believed, 
wholly to the imperfect state of the manufacture ; | 
but because the gum, in its native and best state, 
instead of being insoluble and indestructible, as it 
was once supposed to be, is (particularly when in | 
a thin form) quite the reverse, and is dissolved | 


We can remember when a| 


jand in the course of the next or 


| chante and ananufactuers, Philadelphia, whose 
improvements in hardware (particularly the patent 
hay fork) are so well known throughout the coun- 
try —Journal of the American Institute, 


understand has been purchased of that gentleman, 
the following 
week will go to New York city, where agricultur- 
ists and others will hav> an opportunity of exam- 
ining him, and perhaps gratifying their palates 
with a “taste of his quality.” 
unquestionably the largest and the noblest animal 
of the kind ever raised in this country. He was 
five years old last January, and now weighs three 
thousand five hundred pounds. He is well propor- 
tioned, and weighs eight hundred more than the 
great ox Columbus, though nearly three years 
young *r than the latter when last weighed and 
exhibited in Boston. He is in fact a mountain of 
beef, as his name would seem to indicate, and is 
well deseribed by the poei— 
—‘ He stood 
Fair in his limbs, and, like Olympus, huge 
And vast from side to side—.”’ 

He will be shipped down the river next week, give 
the Hartford people a call between the 15th and 
20th, and take the safe +t conveyance to the city of 
epicures. Easy—easy! good King Olympus! 
«This side up with care.” 





Notice, on ALanrm Gona.—A very ingenious 
instrument, of which we have seen a model, has 
been invented by Captain George Smith, R. N. 


’ 
\intended to give warning of the approach, and to 


announce the course a steamer is sailing on in a 
fog. It consists of a gong on which a hammer is 
made to strike every ten seconds a certain number 


For exam- 
ple, if she be going north, the gong is struck once ; 
if east, twice; if south, thrice; if west, four times, 
every ten seconds. By this systematic method, 
the position, of course, and proximity of a steam- 
er will be clearly announced to any other vessel. 
In rivers Captain Smith proposes the gong to emit 
single sounds every ten seconds 
enough to give warning, 
apply the instrument to railway trains, by the 
blowing of a trumpet, The peculiar merit of the 
invention appears to us to lie in the equabhility of 
the intervals, and of intensity of sound, which 
cannot be equalled by any human means,— Rail- 
way Magazine. 


PLoveuine 1n WHeat.—We have long been | 


Ox Otymeus.—The Claremont ox, Olympus, | 
raised by fsauc Hubbard, Esq., of this place, we | 


The Olympus is | 


which would be | 
Ile also proposes to) 


‘it in. He also passed the harrow over the place 
jin which the wheat had been ploughed, so that 
}the whole of the land was used alike. He put 
lashes to the amount of ten bushels to the 
upon the whole piece. The result at harvest was, 
a good crop on the whole land, but a decided ad- 
vantage in the piece where the wheat was covered 
by the plough, It yielded more per aere than the 
wheat covered by the harrow.—Maine Farmer. 


acre 


Gexerat Wasuineton’s Cuuncu,—The Bishop 
of Virginia, during a recent visitation of his dio- 
/cese, gives an account of the present condition of 

the church in which the father of his country 
worshipped the God of his fathers : 

It was still raining when the Bishop approach- 
ed the church alone and found no one there, The 
wide open doors invited him to enter, as they do 
invite night and day through the year, not even 
the passing traveller, but the beast ef the field and 
the fowl of the air. These latter, however, seem 
to have reverenced the house of God, as few marks 
of their pollution are to be seen throughout it. 

The interior of the house having been well built, 
is still good, The altar communion table is still 
there, and in good order, But the roof is deeay- 
ing, and at the time mentioned the rain was drop- 
ing from above on those sacred places and on 
other parts of the house. ‘The location of it is to 
be ascribed to the youthful Washington, who, at 
a very early age, being an active member of the 
vestry, When it was in dispute where it should be 
| built, carefully surveyed the whole parish, and 
drawing a handsome map of it, showed where 
the claims of justice and the interests of religion 
required it to be placed. It was to this church 
that Washington, for a long series of years, regu- 
‘larly repaired, at the distance of six or seven 


| miles, never permitting any company to interfere 
| with the regular observance ef the Lord’s day. 
And shall it be permitted to sink into ruin for the 
| want of a few hundred dollars to arrest the decay 
‘already begun ? Were not this a monument wor- 
thy not to be erected but to be preserved, to the 
memory of Washington, by the patriots of our 
land 2 





| Harvarp University.—By the recent cata- 
logue of this institation, it appears that the num- 
| ber of students connected with it is as foliows, 
viz: Theological students, 22; Law students, 63; 
| Medical students, 87 ;- resident graduate, 1; under 
| graduates, 219. The whole. oumber is 392. Of 
| these, 21 are from New Hampshire, 10 from 
Maine, 8 from Louisiana, 6 from Rhode Island, 


easily, when brought in contact with any oil, as it | of the opinion that the farmers of Maine did not 5 from South ‘ arolina, 5 from Mary land, 3 from 
is not only made very adhesive by acids, the sun, | work or stir their land enough. Mr. L. Whitman, , Virginia, 3 from Connecticut, 2 from Georgia, and 


° . | Sa ; lé my 
and other causes, but is naturally so, as is shown| of Winthrop, has related to us an experiment | 2 from 
These | which goes to prove the importance of using the | 
obstacles have been contended with by chemists | plough more, and of covering wheat when sown | °F: 


best by its readily joining after being cut. 


and manufacturers, and were finally admitted to | more effectually than it is done by the harrow. 


be insurmountable, because they were inherent 
qualities of the gum. 
Mr Goodyear’s entire success in overcoming 


| Last year he ploughed up a piece of sward land, 
that had become bound out, as it is called, and 
sowed upon it peas aud oats, He had a fair crop. 


Tennessee. The College Faculty con- 
sists, at present, of eleven, of whom four are tu- 
There are forr professorships vacant, 
| Connected with the Theological, Law and Medi. 
cal departments, there are eleven professors, 





} 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
} —_—___- 
| 


A solemn service was held a few days since at 


these objections, as well as adding such variety and | Late in the fall he ploughed it once more and | Mattapoisett, for the loss of the Caduceus whale 
beauty to his fabries, has been the result of three | harrowed over; he then put the ploug' through | brig, which sailed thence with a crew of fifteen 


years’ constant experiments ; and the new uses to 


| it again, making three times in all. When be 


young men, (11 belonging to Rochester,) who left 


which this material becomes applicable, such as | had ploughed a part of the land the last time, he | there April 28, 1836, and have never since been 


maps, charts, carpeting, &c, follow in conse-| concluded to sow wheat on the remainder and | heard of. 
We understand that Mr Goodyear is one | plough it in. This he did; and afterwards sowed | were present, and deeply affected by the sermon, 
of the firm of Goodyear & Sons, hardware mer- | wheat upon the first ploughed piece and harrowed | V. Y. paper. 


quence, 


Most of the relatives of the youths 


, 
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(Selected for the New England Farmer.) 

A New Porrasre Frour Mite has been in- 
vented, entitled Hebert’s Domestic Flour maker, 
which, for simplicity, durability, and for not be- 
ing liable to get out of repair, appears far to sur- 
pass every thing of the kind that has hitherto been 
made public. Por small farmers, who grow a lit- 
the wheat, and for emigrants, it will be invalua- 
ble. We have seen it at 20, Paternoster Row, 
London, and had some wheat ground in it, A 
deseription of this machine, accompanied by an 
engraving, is given in the Mechanic’s Magazine 
for May 7th, 1836, which may be purchased for 


3d., by any reader who wishes for farther infor- 


mation.—Loudon’s Mag. 

We live in an age when improvements are oc- 
currences of every day; yet itis singular that the 
process of grinding and dressing wheat is nearly 
the same as it has been for centuries. The French 
burr stones, awkward, massive and troublesome, 
have hitherto been free from the inventive assaults 
of enterprise aud genius.—Mec. Mag. 





Purrte Brocort.—Mr DeWolf, of Brighton, 
has recently sent into our markets, the longest, 
most perfect and beautiful heads of Purple Bro- 
coli ever seen in New England ; and they are as 
distinguished for delicacy of consistence and fla- 
vor, as for luxuriance of growth, Of all the cab- 
bage family, it is decidedly tenderest and best in 
all respects. 
good eating, to try this superb vegetable, for they 
will no longer regret that the season of Aspara- 
gus, Sea-Kale, and Green Peas, has gone by.— 
Boiled, in much water, and served up with sweet 
butter, it will claim the attention of the most fas- 
tidious epicure. Mr DeWolf is well known as 
one of our most intelligent and successful practi- 
eal farmers and horticulturists, and is entitled to 
high commendation for the skilful) manner in 
which he has cultivated one of the most delicious 
and inagnificent of culinary vegetables. 

{Cr"'Vhis notice is from an old and valued cor- 
respondent, once a practical and successful horti- 
culturist. We ean add to all that he says of the 
value of the Brocoli, as an article for the table, 
the testimony of our own experience, We have 
raised it in our garden for three seasons, It is 
easily cultivated, and richly repays the labor it 
requires, When the flower is cut for boiling, 

there are left a large quantity of leaves, which, if 
we may judge from the eagerness with which they 
eat them, are as delicious a morsel to Cows as the 
flower is to the biped epicure.— Boston Cou. 





The National Intelligencer states that Mr Feath- 
verstonhaugh, U. S. Geologist, has ascertained the 
existence of scme important deposits of white 
statuary marble in the Cherokee couniry. He has 
followed an obscure ridge in the mountains, of 
six miles, consisting entiyely of that valuable sub- 
stance. hitherto only seen in the United States in 
thin beds not exceeding a few inches, and reports 
one of these depositeries as equal to that of Mass- 
Carrara, in Italy, with which be is familiar. Mar- 
ble of this kind has been hitherto brought at great 
expense from abroad, 





Low blackberry leaves made into tea is ex- 
ceedingly beneficial for a sore mouth occasioned 
by taking calomel, or from any cause. 

Mr Brooke, a traveller in Norway, says that the 
milk grows richer, as you go north, 


It is recommended to all lovers of 


| 


| 





QUERIES ON PLASTER OF PARIS PROPOUN- 
DED. 
BY MR JEFFREYS, 


[The following are the queries to which Col- 
onel Taylor has annexed answers on Plaster of 
aris :—] 


used ? 

On what soils doesthe plaster succeed best ? 

$n what way is it best applied to the soil—with 
or Without ploughing—with or without other ma- 
nure ? 

Have you repeated the application of it ? 
what intervals, and with what effect 2 

To what kind of grain, succulent and legumin- 
ous crops can it be beneficially applied 2 and in 
What way is it best applied to them ? 

‘Yo what kind of grasses can it be beneficially 
applied? And in what way is it best applied to 
them ? 

What has been the increased product per acre ? 
of grain and grass crops, by means of the plaster 
alone ? ; 

What is the result of the experiment which you 
have made of setting aside two hundred acres, 
half to lie uncultivated and ungrazed, and the 
whole to receive an annual dressing of one bush- 
el of plaster to the acre ?* 


At 





Cou. Taytou’s Repry. 
Port Royal, March 4, 1818. 


Dear Sir: 
I reply : 

1. | sow from three pecks to one bushel of plas- 
ter upon an acre. 

2. It succeeds upon all soils to which I have 
applied it; those requiring to be drained, excep- 
ted. 

3. Sown on clover in the spring, it benefits it 
considerably. Used in any other mode I plough 


To your questions of the 4th inst., 





*For fear this experiment may not be under- 
stood by the questions, | will give it more fully in 
Col. Taylor’s own words: 

“TI have set aside 200 acres, (divided into two 
fields) half to be cultivated in corn yearly, half to 
he uncultivated and ungrazed, and the whole to 
receive an annual dressing of one bushel of plas- 








ter to the acre, The repetition of the culture be- 
ing too quick for a perennial plant, I use the bird 
foot clover,as we commonly call it, to raise cluth- 
ing for the land, having found thatthe plaster op- 
erated as powerfully on that as on red clover,— 
One field produces a crop of corn, and the other 
being enclosed, receives a crop of ungrazed veg- 
etable matter. The succeeding year the ungraz- 
ed field is taxed with the crop of corn, and the 
corn field fed with the ungrazed vegetable. In 
one, the plaster is sown upon the bird-foot clover 
in March or April, and in the other ploughed in 
at its fallow, ‘The object of the experiment is to 
ascertain whether an annual bushel of plaster to 
an acre, combined with a biennial relinquishment 
to the soil of its natural vegetable product will 
enable it to be severely (cropt) every other year 
without impoverishment, or with an addition to 
its fertility. The first effect would suffice to check 
an evil, every where demonstrating the wretched 
state of our agriculture; the second would be a 
cheap and expeditious mode of improving the soil 
even where the state of agriculture is good.” 
W. G. Jerrreys. 


What quantity to the acre have you generally | 
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itin. But I have even discontined the first prac- 
tice, from observing that when plaster is sown 
and ploughed in with wheat in the fall, a top dres- 
sing to the subsequent clover is of little or no use ; 
and from thinking that the effect of the plaster 
sooner ceases as atop dressing, than when plough. 
ed in, The best ways, | think, of using it, are in 
the spring, upon the long manure of the preeed- 
ing winter, to be ploughed in with it—upon well 
covered fields to be sown immediately before they 
are fallowed—in rolling it very wet with seed- 
corn, bushel to bushel, and in mixing it with seed 
wheat so as to let the wheat divide in sowing, in 
such a quantity, as that the land shall receive not 
less than three pecks to an acre. ‘ihe latter is 
chiefly for the suke of the succeeding clover. The 
wheat is benefited in a small degree, but it pre- 
vents embezzlement of the seed. 

4. [ have had asmall mill exclusively for grind- 
ing plaster during 20 years. In that period 1 have 
used several hundred tons, and tried a great va- 
riety of experiments, using it every year to a con- 
siderable extent, I think it a valuable ally of, but 
by no means a substitute for manure, That there 
should be intervals of two, three, or four years 
between applying it broad-cast to the same land. 
‘That its effect is graduated by the quantity of veg- 
etable matter upon which it is sown. That upon 
close, grazed land, it does but little good at first, 
and repeated, would become pernicious ; and that 
it must be united either with the long manure of 
the winter, or the ungrazed vegetable cover pro- 
duced in summer, 

5. Corn mixed with plaster is sometimes highly 
benefited, and almost unexpectedly in a degree, 
depending chiefly on its alliance with vegetable 
matter, and occasionally upon the seasons, Its ef- 
fect upon wheat is before stated, But all crops are 
ultimately impreved by its gradual improvement 
of the land, including those upon which its effect 
is not immediately visible, ‘The small crops, veg- 
etable, succulent or culmiferous, are often benefit- 
ed by a mixture with plaster when planted, mea- 
sure for measure, 

6. I have satisfied myself that plaster ought to 
be used to benefit all kinds of grasses, in the modes 
explained, and that it ought not to be sown as a 
top dressing. By improving the land, it benefits 
all kinds of grasses, 

7. It is impossible to say how far the plaster, 
valued exclusively of its vegetable ally, may have 
increased the crops of grain, Used as a top dres- 
sing to clover, (red) on land never before plaster- 
ed, 1 have often had that grass increased four fo!d 
to a line, dividing it from similar land and clover. 
Spaces left unplastered across large fields, when 
sown in wheat, have remained visible during the 
whole season of rest, by the inferiority in luxuri- 
ance of a great variety of natural grasses and 
weeds. The 200 acres you mentioned, have nev- 
er received any manure, and the corn stalks have 
been taken off. But they bave been completely 
secured against grazing. They now produce three 
fold more corn than when the experiment com- 
menced. The rest of my farm, having had the 
manure, will produce five fold more corn than it 
could 20 years ago. ‘The casualties attending 
wheat, render that a precarious criterion of im- 
provement, 





(FIn scalding hogs, it is best to dip them first 
in cold water, and then in hot—the bristles come 
out easier. 
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(Selected for the New England Farmer.) 
ON WASHING, BLEACHING, &c. 





«“ Nothing is unimportant to the interests of ag- 
riculture, which tends to improve the method ac- 
cording to which the daily work of a farm is 
carried on: ‘The object of bleaching, is the remo- 
val of spots and stains from cloth ; those that most 
frequently occur, are occasioned by oil, grease, or 
perspiration, and may be removed by soap, clay, 
or an alkali; those produced by the juices of cer- 
tain fruits, require different processes. Alkalies 
can be employed in cleansing fabrics of hemp, 
flax or cotton; only those of silk or woolen are 
destroyed, or at least injured by those substances. 

“When household linen, or other articles of 
wearing apparel become soiled, they are usually 
thrown ina pile in some corner of the dwelling, 
till a sufficient quantity is collected to form a 
washing ; the consequence is, that the linen be- 
ing impregnated with animal moisture, even per- 
haps so as to be moist, heats and ferments, and 
the texture of it is thus more injured by lying, 
than by any use which is made of it as clothing. 
To obviate this evil, soiled clothing should be 
hung upon lines in a dry place, so that the arti- 
cles may be neither heated, nor gather moisture. 

“If a bad state of weather should prevent the 
linen, &c., from being dried in the open air, it 
should be hung around the fire in the house, and 
not put away in closets and drawers, till thorough- 
ly dry, The first operation in washing, is that of 
souking the linen; for this purpose, several arti- 
cles must be laid smoothly in a tub, and covered 
with a cloth, upon which water must be poured, 
till the whole is covered with it. The day follow- 
ing, a layer of ashes must be placed upon the 
coarse cloth, so as to be equally thick over the 
whole surface. The water is drawn off from the 
tub by means of a stop-cock at the bottom, and is 
thrown into the boiler, under which a fire is kin- 
died ; as soon as the water becomes hot it is thrown 
upon the bed of ashes, and this operation is re- 
peated for some time: and the ley thus formed, 
being allowed to run out of the tub to supply the 
place, in the boiler, of that which is thrown into 
the tub. 

“In this way, the linen gradually becomes hot, 
and the ley acquires strength ; when the liquid in 
the copper is uear boiling, the operation is discon- 
tinued. ‘The linen is allowed to remain in the 
tub, till the ley has done running, after whieh it 
is carried to the wash-room. 


“Tt is very important to know the means of 


. . . | 
removiig spots and grease from clothing of all, 


kinds, and the methods to be used must depend 
upon the nature of the cloths and of the eause ot 
the stain.”’—Sce Chaptai’s Agricultural Chemistry, 


Chapter XIX. 





A correspondent writes that his “ turnips have 
been literally cut off by the grass-hoppers,” and 
asks what he “shall do another year to prevent 
their ravages?’ Our advice is, that he should 
sow his turnip seed earlier, say as early as the 
20th of July. By so doing, he will cateh the 
grass-hoppers in a state so young, that they will 
be unable to do any material harm before his tur- 
nip plants will have grown out of harm’s way from 
insects, They will even then have to contend 
with the flea or fly, but their chance of escaping 
destruction will be much better, as they will have 





only one enemy instead of two to struggle with.— 
Baitimore Farmer. 

(Cy Let him drive his turkeys into the field 5 he 
will then turn the grass-hoppers to a good account, 
and have no occasion to complain of a visit from 


them,—Com. 
(From the New York Farmer.) 
URATE, OR MANURE FROM URINE. 

We have been furnished with the following 
translation of a Report made in France, on the 
subject of Manure made from Urine, or the liquid 
parts of the contents of sinks, 

By this report it will be seen that this kind of 
manure is exceedingly valuable, and has been 
used to great advantage—yet it is not held in as 
high estimation as poudrette, or the manure made 
by evaporation, from the more solid parts of the 
contents of sinks or privies. The value of pou- 
drette is well understood and appreciated in France, 
Germany and England, where it is extensively 


used, and even exported to the W. 1. Islands with | 


great advantage. 

There cannot, we believe, be a question as to 
its superiority over any other manure, if it is not 
deteriorated by the process of preparation ; and 


so far as we are able to judge from the informa.) 


tion in our possession, we have no doubt as to the 
facility with which it may be prepared without 
depreciation. 

The following extract from the report above 
referred to, gives many interesting facts in rela- 
tion to the mode of using, and quantity required , 
on different soils, ete. 

“ Eight to nine bushels (or about 600 lbs.) are 
generally sufficient per arpent—or French acre— 
which is equal to ] acre, ] quarter and 2 square 
perches our measure—upon artificial meadows, 
or upon grain after winter has passed, and in dry 
soils. In poor soils, it is necessary to increase 
the quantity to from 12 1-2 to 17 bushels per ar- 
pent, or to from 10 to 13 bushels to the acre, our 
measure, When used on grain in the fall. In damp 


soils it has been used with success, at the rate of | 


from 17 to 21 bushels for winter grain, On the 
fertile soils of La Beauce, it has been used with 
more success than plaster, upon artificial mead- 
ows, and only at the rate of 13 bushels per arpent. 
In the vallies of Labrie, from 17 to 21 bushels, 
and at Montereau and de Bray, from § to 10 bush- 
els per arpent are used, This manure may be 
dissolved in water, as its action is greater when it 
rains, soon after it has been spread. The time 


for using it, is indicated by the nature of the soil, | 
Upon such soils as do not) 


and mode of culture. 
retain water, it is better to spread it at the time of 
sowing. ‘The moisture of the earth, and the rains 
of that season, hasten its solution, and the grain 
is better prepared to resist the effects of the win- 
ter. Nevertheless, if the sowing takes place a 
very short time previous to the setting in of the 


hard frosts, it would be better to omit spreading | 
the manure until early in the spring, Grain treat- | 


ed in this way, has given a produce very superior 
to that treated in a different manner ; also, when 


the soil retains water during the winter, it is bet- | 
ter to delay spreading the manure until spring, | 


as without this precaution, it would be too much 
diluted, except upon early sowing. In a wet 


season, more manure is required to be used in| 


autumn, than in spring, upon the same quantity 


of ground, The use of this manure is very prof- 
itable upon spring wheat and other spring crops, 
if care is taken to spread itin damp or rainy wea- 
ther. 

When spread immediately after a heavy rain, 
its effects are almost instantaneous, During two 
years trial, its «ffeets have been highly satistacto- 
ry. The following are the results: 

The Crops have been rendered stronger, anid 
heavier by its use, and come earlier to maturity, 
while the grain has been Jarger and better filled, 

Oats have yielded double, and the grain very 
heavy. 

The same results have been obtained with bar- 
ey. 

Buckwheat has produced 2 or 3 times its ordi- 
nary crop. 

Potatoes have yielded twice as many tubers, 
|} which were much larger than usual, very mealy, 
jand of exquisite flavor. The manure is appiied 

by being mixed with pulverized soil, and put in 
the hill, 

Turnips have been able, after its application, 
| to resist the attack of the tiquet, (an insect which 
,eats the first leaves of the turnip during the 
| drought.) 

Beet roots obtained a cireumferenee of 28 in- 
ches, were of a superior quality, and the leaves 
of unusual size, Upon the vine the trials have 

likewise been very suceessful, the vegetation has 
become active, the period of ripening advanced 
a fortnight, while the vine was of better qual- 
(ity than thay trom the same sort of vine on the 
jsame gro@ud, but which had uot been thus ma- 
| nured, 
| For the eulture of the vine, three diffrent 
‘ modes of manuring have been tried, viz: Spread- 
ing it asin a cornfield, placing it at the foot of the 
| vine, or by dissolving it in water, in the propor- 
ition of one pound toa gallon, This last mode 
| has been found most successful. It has also bee: 
preferred to the other methods, both for vegeta 
| bles and fruit trees,” 





PO ne te nee 


Investigutions into the properties of the 'Toma- 
‘to show that it may be used as Medieme. A late 
|number of the Cincinnati Whig informs us that 
Dr Miles of that city, has made a compound ex- 
tract of this vegetable, in the form of pills; which 
/he says is a substitute for calomel, It is not now 
| stated how far this new medicine will answer the 
purposes of calomel ; experience must determine 
| that matter, as it does the value of all new discov- 
| eries.—Zanesville (O.) Gaz. 





We were very forcibly struck, says the New 
York Express, with the decrease of the value of 
‘city property between this and last year. By the 
returns of the Assessors just completed, it appears 
|that the aggregate value of real and personal es- 
tate 

For 1836 was 

For 1837 is 


$309,500,920 
263,747,350 


$45,753,570 





Decrease, 


Accipent.—John Bergen of Clear Spring, Md. 
was suffocated by choke-damp or carbonic acid, 
by descending into a deep well. Always try a 
| well before you descend ; let down a candle, and 
if it burn at the bottom of the well you may safe- 
ily descend.—Md, paper. 
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Joston, Wepnespvay, Oct. 18, 1837. 


FAKRMER’S WORK, 

AaricuLtusat Impu: ments exhibited at the late Fuir 
of the Mechanic Associntion.—Vhere is no better index 
of the state of Agriculture in a country, than is presen- 
ted by the view of the Implements in use among Culti- 
vators, fur facilitating and giving the most beneficial 
effect to the labors of the Husbandman. A farmer with 
oor tools, not only wastes a great part of his strength, 
Pat what he performs is not well done, and his crops by 
their scantiness and poor quality, will indicate deficien- 
cy of culture. 


Willis’s Improved Sugar Mill.—A very useful ma- 
chine for grinding the Havana sugar. 
box of 400 Ibs. of sugar in 40 minutes, in the best pos- 


| sible manner, leaving the grain of the sugar entire and 
| very light, and improving very much the shade of the 


sugar. It appears to be a great improvement over the 
old fashioned manner of using the shovel in breaking 


/up the bard lumps of the Havana sugar. 


Ploughs.—Of these, there were a number introduced, 
all of very good construction. The most perfectly man- 
ulactured one was Howard's, which is understood to 


{stand highest in the estimation of farmers, generally, 


|ciety for Promoting Agriculture, 


One wan, with good implements, in | 


prime order, will perform neaily or quite as much work | 


What 


as two men will bring to pass with poor tools. 


of good Agricultural Implements.—They double the 
power of the Farmer. 


linpressed with these sentiments, we were glad to see | 


our f.r-famed Mechanic's Fair enriched with Agricultu- 


ral Implements, which would have received the enco- | 


miums of Washington, Young or Sinclair. 


mention such as our limits allow in the present number. | 
| 


Joseph Breck and Co., from the New England Agri- 


cultural Warehouse, Boston, exhibited the following ar- | 


ticles, viz :— 


Willis’s Improved Seed Sower —This machine has been | 


fully tested for the last two years, and proves to be a 
great acquisition to the farming interest, 
all kinds of garden seeds, from the turnip to the mangel 


: | feet article. 
Lord Bacon predicated of knowledge, when he uttered | ' 


t e famous axiom “ Knowledge is Power,” m: p sail } . 
ge is Power,” may be said | weight or levers are necessary. it can be made to press 


| one or-more cheeses at the same time, a 
| useful to cheese makers. 


ten dollars at the 
Massachusetts So- 
fur being the best 


and has received a premium of 
Brighton Cattle Show, from the 


plough exhibited on the field. 

Cheese Presses.—Of these, two were exhibited. The 
Quaker self-adjusting Press, appeared to be a very per- 
The advantage of this press is, that the 
weight of the cheese presses itself; therefore, no other 


property very 


There were a number more very useful farming tools, 
introduced from the above mentioned establishment of 


We will | Breck and Co. Among these were 


Willis’s Improved Cast Steel Manure Forks, worked 
out from a solid piece of cast steel, a good article. 


Gault’s Patent Churn, said to be the best in use. 


Davis's Road Scraper, quite an improvement on the 
old dirt scraper. 


Farnham’s Grater Cider Mill.—A very useful inven- 


It will sow | tion, said to grind 60 bushels of apples per hour, in the 
| best possible manner. 


The cider from this kind of mill 


wurtzel, in the most perfect manner; and will save at | jg considered to be far better then when it is made in 


least one third of the seed commonly used, and the work | 
is done with one half the labor. Willis’s Improved | 
Seed Sowers have been highly recommended by those 
who have used them. 

Willis's Improved Cultivator—The improvement on 
this machine consists in shaping the teeth, so that the | 
mortices are cut directiy with the grain of the wood, 
and not partly across the grain, as they were formerly 
made. By this means they are much stronger, and not 
so liable to break. Another very essential improvement 
is the manner of bracing the handles. Theie has been 
a very great objection to the Cultivator, in consequence 
of not having any way to brace the handles, and at the 
same time admit of tle expanding and contracting of 
the implement. ‘This objection is obviated by the im- 
provement; which consists in securing a brace on each 
side of the handle, then passing a bolt from the lower 
_Mt of the brace, through the expanding part of the ma- 

The different holes in this part of the Cultiva- 
eet off so exactly, that the bolts will pass through 
brace atany given distance required, and be 
,v athumb-nut, so that it can be alteréd ina 
time, from one width to another, without 
and the handles are as secure as those of 


) 
Pine: 
lor are 
from the 
secured | 
very short 
much trouble, 
a common plough. 

Green's Straw and Hay Cutter, is considered one of 
the most perfectly operatin machines that has ever 
been introduced, It cyts the hay or straw with the 
greatest ease, and at a very rapid rate, {tis said to cut 
from 2 to 3 bushels of hay or straw per minute, opera- 
ted on by one person. This machine is worthy of the 
patronage of all farmers and other persons using fodder 
for horses or cattle, as cut feed is considered, by good 
judges, as saving at least one quarter part of aji the ex- 
pense of feeding. 

Willis’s Improved Hay and Straw Cutter,a very strong 
aud substantial machine, with the advantage of its be- 
ing easily adjusted so as to cut at-any given Jength, 

Hale's Threshing Machine, is considered one of the 
best operating machines for the purpose for which it was 
introduced. It is said to do its work in the most thor- 
ough manner, and ata very rapid rate. Every turmer 
that raises grain should have a threshing machine. 

There were a number of Winnowing Machines ex- 
hibited, the most substantial and best operating of which 
was one of Holmes. ‘This article appeared to be of good 
workmanship, and is said to do the work well, and with 
great expedition. 

Corn Shellers.—Two of these were exhibited. The 
Harrison machine is much the best, doing the work well 
and ata very rapid rate. [tis said to shell 75 bushels 
per day, in the most perfect manner. The other ma- 

chine operates well. | 





| blood "’ in handsome style. 


the old fashioned mill. It has no sediment, and more 
cider is obtained from the same quantity of apples. 

Cast Iron Cider Screws.—By these screws, the far- 
mer can press out a much larger quantity of cider from 
the same quantity of pemace, having double the power 
with the iron screw, that he would with the old fash- 
ioned wooden screws. 

Revolving Horse Rake.—This is a great improvement 
in raking hay. It is said that one man and a horse will, 
by using this machine, perform as much work as six or 
eight men in the common way. There is no stopping 
to unload the rake ; for, as fast as the rake is loaded, it 
revolves, unloads itself, and takes the other set of teeth, 
and thus continues till the work is completed. 


The following remark, on the agency of Mr Willis in 
inventing and bringing before the public many valuable 
implements, is from the able Editor of the Boston Cou- 
rier, and are as well said as wel! merited : 


“Por most of the improvements, which have been 
made in these articles, the farmers are indebted to Mr 
Charles Willis, one of the concern of J Breck and Co., 
a gentleman, whose intelligence and ingenuity are con 
stantly employed in devising and executing something 
advantageous to the agricultural community, and for 
which he merits the favor and gratitude of the public 
in general.” 





A Luxury.—The season has been so fine for the sta- 
ple luxuary of New England — pumpkins—that we can- 
not forbear foe our fair readers_in possession of a 
secret in the art of making pumpkin pies, which not on- 
ly renders them cheap and wholesome, but greatly di- 
minishes the trouble of making them. It is this: Pre- 
pare the pumpkin in the usual way, then grease your 
plate thoroughly,and sprinkle on it as much dry Indian 
meal as will form a crust of proper thickness, then fill 
the plate with the pumpkin and bake it. ‘Try it, girls, 
try it; and if you don’t find it delicious, set it down for 
a fact that you are no yankee epicures. 

Rochester Democrat. 


Tne New Yorkers have a decided taste for the “wild 
and wonderful.” Among the articles at the Fair of the 
Mechanics Institute, now exhibiting in that city, is a 
gold and silver carriage, drawn by four harnessed bed 
bugs, elegantly comparisoned. This article is enclosed 
in a glass cuse, about three by five inches, is the size of 
your little finger, and is moved by the “ gentlemen of 


Northampton Courier. 


7 
} 


| 





> Mr Weston’s Report of the proceedings of the 


Said to grind a| Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at their annual 


iweeting for the choice of officers, is unavoidably defer. 
red another week The following is a list of the offi- 
| cers chosen at the above meeting. ‘The Report shall be 
given in our next paper. 

OFFICERS 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Morticultural Society. 


President. 
Elijah Vose, Dorchester. 


Vice Presidents —Enoch Parilett, Roxbury, Jonathan 
Winship, Brighton, Theodore Lyman Jr., Boston, John 
Prince, Roxbury. 

Treasurer, Samuel Walker, Roxbury. 

Corresponding Secretary, Robert Treat Paine, Boston. 

Recording Secretary, Ezra Weston, Jr. Boston, 


Counsellors —Augustus Aspinwall, Brookline, Thom- 
as Brewer, Roxbury, Henry A. Breed, Lynn, George 
W. Brimmer, Boston, Joseph 8. Cabot, Salem, E. Her- 
sey Derby, Salem, N. Morton Davis, Plymouth, Na- 
thaniel Davenport, Milton, Thomas G. Fessenden, Bos- 
ton, David Haggerston, Watertown, Joseph G. Joy, 
Boston, William Kenrick, Newton, John Lemist, Rox- 
bury, Wiljam Lincoln, Worcester, Thomas Lee, Brook- 
line, Charles Lawrence, Salem, William Pratt, Jr, Wa- 
tertown, Benjamin Rodman, New Bedford, Samuel A. 
Shurtleff, Boston, M. P. Sawyer, Boston, Jacob Tidd, 





| 


Roxbury, Charles Tappan, Boston, Aaron D. Williams, 
Roxbury, Jonathan Winship, Brighton, William Wor- 
thington, Dorchester, Thomas Whitmarsh, Northamp- 
ton. 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology —Rev. 

John L. Russell. 
Professor of Entomology.—T. W. Harris, M. D. 
Professor of Horticultural Chemistry.—J. W. Welster, 
M D. 





Sraxpinc ComMitrees. 
Committ e on Fruits. 
Wm. Kenrick, Chairman, John M. lves, Salem, 
Robert Manning, P. B. Hovey, Jr. 
Samuel Downer, | L.. P. Grosvenor, 
Benj. V. French, iJ. L. L. PF Warren, 
E. M. Richards, Samuel Pond. 
John A. Kenrick, 
* Committee on the products of Kitchen Garden. 
Samuel Pond, Chairman, |N. Davenport, 
bb. Chandler, |A. D. Williams, 
Jacob Tidd, |R. Howe, 
Committee on Flowers, Shrubs, etc. 
S. Walker, Chairman, D. Haggerston, 
.M Hovey, 8, R. Johnson, 
J. Breck, W. Carter. 
S. Sweetser, 
Committee on the Library. 


E. Vose, Chairman, C.M Hovey, 
R. T. Paine, M. P. Wilder, 


W. Kenrick, T. G. Fessenden. 
E. Weston, Jr. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit. 
J. Lowell, Chairman, |W. Kenrick, 
R. Manning, |S. Downer, 

Executive Committee. 

E. Vose, Chairman, E. M. Richards, 
C. Newhall, E. Bartlett. 
B. V. French, 








Committee on Finance. 


E. Vose, Chairman, L. P. Grosvenor. 
B. V. French, | 





Farmer’s Sona —We have received a poetical effu- 
sion, set to music, entitled The Plough, a Song, by B. 
Brown, Esq., written for the Anniversary of the Ply- 
mouth County Agricultural Society, &c. It is very well 
done, and we have ordered the music to be stereotyped. 
It will, probably, be published in our next. 


Harvexing Woon.—To harden wood for pulleys, 
&c., boil it six or seven minutes in olive oil,and it will 





become as hard as copper. 
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VOL. XVI. NO. 15. 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northep}y exposure, W eek ending October 14. 


~ OcToBeR, 1837. | 7A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 








Sunday, 8 32 56 | 36 N.E 
Monday, 9 25 44 36 E. 
Tuesday, LO 28 66 60 8. 
Wednesday, ll 36 7A | 62 | Ww. 
Thursday, 12 50 72 58 | N. W. 
Friday, 13 46 | 60 | 50 | N. E. 
Saturday, ld 50 46 32 | E. 








CHINESE MULBERRY TREES, &c.— 
* The subscribers will supply at reduced rates, the 
following trees :—200.000 Chinese Morus Mul- 
ticaulis, of various sizes, at the lowest prices— 
20,000 new Chinese Morus Expansa, a seeding 
variety, from the Morus Multicaulis, with very large succulent 
leaves, remarkable for the quantity of nutritious matter. They 
are engrafted on the White Mulberry, and are hardy enough 
for the most northern climates, and possess all the advantages 
of the Morus Multicaulis. These are 6 feet and upwards in 
height. 

3,000 Hybred Morus Multicaulis, with large leaves and 
close joints, five to six feet in height and very hardy, 

100,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which 
point they differ from the common White Mulberry. These 
are imported direct from the beat silk district of France, are 
1 1-2 to 21-2 feet in height, and will be sold at very low 
rates. 

50 000 Italian White Mulberrry, at very low prices. 

Also, 100 Ibs. White Mulberry Seed. 

1000 Ibs. yellow and white Sugar Beet Seed. 

Linnean Garden, Flushing. WM. PRINCE. 


N. B. Companies or individuals desirous to contract for 
large numbers of Trees will be dealt with on very liberal 
terms. 

Priced Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Green 
House Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, Splendid Dahlias and 
Garden Agricultural and Flower Seeds sent gratis to every ap- 
plicant. Orders sent us by mail, will receive immediate at- 
tention, and be forwarded as ordered. 

Oct. 18. 1837. 3w 


BULLS AND RAMS, 

Wanted to purchase for the improvement of the breed of 
Horned stock In the Island of Jamaica, Six young Bull calves 
from 6 to 9 months old and of the most improved breed, either 
for working oxen, good milkers, or for the butcher. Also 2 or 
3 high bred Heifer calves—also 1 or 2 young rams, valuable 
for the growth and fineness of wool. Particulars as_ to age, 
size and shape, weight, color and price, and the distance 
from New York or Boston, where they will be received, to be 
sent (post paid) to K. J., Post office, Newport, Rhode Island, 
on or before the Ist November. 

Oct. 18, 1837. 3w 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
500 Pear Trees ; 
1000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra 
size — many of them have borne the past season ; 
300 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, and most of 
them full of fruit this season;—Black Hamburch. 
Sweetwater, &c. 7 
20 000 Giant Asparagus Roots; 

5.000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, lately intro- 

duced. 

Also,a good assortment of Gooseberries and Roses of dif- 
ferent kimis, 

All orders left at this office, at Messrs. Sawyer & Pond’s, 
No. 25 Broad street, Boston, or with the subscriber, Cam- 
bridgeport, will meet with immediate attention. 

SAMUEL POND, 


Cambridgeport. 











Oct. 17. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS — 
For sale by the subscriber 50 000 True Morus Multicaul’s 
or Chinese Mulberry trees, either in small quantities or at re- 
duced wholesale prices, according to size—the trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect and the roots fine. The trees will be 
packed in the most perfect mode for all distant places and 
will be shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 
Apply to eS WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantum Hill, Newton. 
Oct. 4, 1837. 
HOP BAGS. 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 


sale by GEO. L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf, 
June 27. epistf 


| 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


| MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
The subscriber can farnish large and small quantities of the | 
| genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis trees of the 
most thrifty growth and matured wood, ‘The trees are from 
two to six feet in height, and will be sold at the lowest prices, / 
| in proportion to their size. ‘They will be packed so as to in- | 
sure safe transportation to any part of the United States. 
Orders for not less toan one hundred will be delivered in New- 
| York, or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from Hart- 
|} ford. October and Noveraber are the best months for trans- | 
| porting to the South and West. 
SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or | 
| Two Crop, Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s | 
| Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &e. &c. 
WM. G. COMSTOCK. 


| Hartford September, 1837. 





bUTCH BULBS. + 
| Just received at the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 52 North Mar- 
| ket Street, Boston, a splendid assortment of DUTCH BULBS 
| consisting of 
Fine Double and Single HY ACINTHS, of sorts, 

* Double and Single TULIPS, do. 

*« CROWN IMPERIALS, double and single, 

« POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, ofsorts, 

« NARCISSUS, double and single do. 

«© CROCUS, Blue, Yellow, Purple and White, 

« AMARYLLIS, of various sorts, 

« CYCLAMENS, do. 

* TXITA’S, do. 
* GLADIOLUS, do. 
Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, ©TC 
For sale by the subscriber, 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Herbaceous Plants, &-. 
The trees of the Plums and Pears were never before so fine, 
the assortment so complete. . 

Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines a superior assort- 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants,of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Ponies 
and Double Dahlias. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant | 
places and shipped of sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply: 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1. WJ. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

We have received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, and are daily receiving from our gar- 
dens and other sources, SEEDS of the growth of 1837, among 
which are 

LONG BLOOD BEET, 
EARLY TURNIP do. 
SUGAR do. 
MANGEL WURTZEL, 
RUTA BAGA, 

LONG ORANGE CARROT, 
RADISH, of sorts, 
CUCUMBER, do. 
CABBAGE do, 

Atso—BEANS, PEAS, SQUASHES, together with most 
kind of seed desirable for the Field or Garden. Also an ex- 
tensive assortment of 


GRASS SEED. 
GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 52 North Market Street, inciuding 
Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 
« SOUTHERN do. 
* WHITE DUTCH do. 
«“ RED TOP, 
* HERDS GRASS, 
Avso—CANARY, MILLET, HEMP and RAPE seed. 
Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

The subscribers have for sale a few thousand superior Mo- 
rus Multicaulis of extra size, which will be disposed of on 
jreasonable terms. Also 50 000 cuttings of the same. 

Sept. 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS FROM CALCUTLA 

We have received a box of choice flower seeds from the 
celebrated Botanic Garden at Calcutta containing the seeds 


of 150 species of plants for the Greenhouse; said to be a fine 
collection. Price $15. 


Sept 27, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 











July 5. No. 7, Commercia! Whf. 


PRICES OF COUN CRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WIth Great RE, WEEKLY. 


‘ FROM T 
APPLES. o barre! 200 2 52 
Beans, white, . jiushel! 137 176 
BREF. mess, joarrel ) 1300 140% 
Nowa. ‘ . . / 1125 1200 
prime, 740 800 
Derswax,(Americon)  . pound <6 32 
CurkrseE, new milk, . , . . 7 Ss 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, ix 
southern, geese, : o¢ MK) 4) 
FLAx, American, wee 912 
Fisn, Cod, quntal) 287) 3 42 
Four, Genesee, . cash bare!) 900 9 95 
Baltimore, lloward street, a |; 92 
Baltunore, whart, ys ' 900 9 25 
Alexandnia, . - 900 925 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow bushel | ¥s 
— fat yellow on | 100 402 
white, . ° . | ! 9. ; 
Rye, noribern, . , Oe ” ” 
Barley, ; : ‘ | 7 75 
Wats, northern, . (prime) 47 50 
ae English, per ton of 2000 Ibs , 2000 22 50 
rard pressed, : | 1160)! 20¢ 
Honey, . : Cuba gallon | ae ad 
Hops, Ist quality ; | pound 7 ° 
2d quality . ; s ; 6 6 
Lanp, Boston, Istsort, . ,  . 7 . 7 
southern, Ist sort, ‘ : | 4 } 8 . 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage fos of P 
do country ao “6 | °4 “J 
Ba'timore city tpi ho oI 25 
do. dry hide 25 27 
New York red, light, " 9 
Boston do, slauy bre r. és 20 21 
do. dry hide, a 21 
Lime, best sort, 5: . ; x0 1 
Mackeket, No 1, new, ‘ Pre 90 95 
Peasren Paris per ton of 2200 The, pm 9 5) 9 87 
VoRK, Mass, inspeet.extia clear, , Rate. . 7% 
cleer trow other States wrvel 2510 
Mees 23 50 24.00 


‘ ‘ 
Hlera’s Grass, 
Red ‘I Op, 


llemp, ; on a a 87 100 


NEFDS, 
bushel 9° 
j “ ' = 


Red Clover, northerc | 250) 275 
Southern Clover, ’ H <u 15 16 
Sik Cocoons, (American) bushel is 15 
Tartow,tnmed, , 2 ° ° ib 
TEAZLES, Istsort,  . , ; ipr.M.| 7 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, mand 
American, fall blood, washed. | “ | 
do, 3-4ths do, | “ 
do, 1-2 do | 
do. 1-4and common se | 
=. [ Sie superfine, . “4 | 40) 15 
zy jistLambs, . 2 | | gb] ogg 
S242 do See a | 
Ps a 3d do ‘ | “ | | 
PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, 


: ° und 14| 18 

southern, and western, “" | 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ } - | 18 
PouLtry, ° ; : 
Bureen, (tub), pair | 60) 135 
: lump > . Ib. | pag 4 
GGS, ° e > 
Fert, ew 77 ia Bl 
pote ctne 3 ——- —— __tharre! | i 
61 GHTON MARK b'T.—Mospay, Oct. 16, is7. 


Reported forthe New England F 
At Market 1600 Bee 
and 470 Swine, 
> . 

‘ hoy ~~ — Beef Caitle.—Sales quick and last week's 
p — e275 one viz. Extra $6 5046 75. First 
quality Bo 7O a 6 25. Second ity 5 . 

_— eniratisenen quality $5 00 a 5 50, 
Barrelling Cattle 


armer, 
f Cattle, 1270 Stores, 4200 Sheep 
> 


Our quotations 


_Barvell were readily ob- 
tained, and some lots probably brought contethi : 
more, We quote Mess $525. “No 1, 450 ~~ 
VJ - 4 - 4 wi * ’ F : » : . 
Stores. Yearlings $7a10 Two year old, $13 a 20 


Three year old 18 a x5. 


Sheep.—Lots were take 

919, 935, 976 ws _ at $1 33 al 42, 150, 1 88, 
Swine. Sales quick. Lots to ddl 

for Sows and 7 1-2 for barrows, ond lots steno 

lot of prime Old Barrows at 7 3-4, at retail from 7 to 9. 





R, 





AUTUMN. 


BY JOUN MALCOLM. = 


Sweet Sabbath of the year ! 
While evening lights decay, 

Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world away 


Amid thy silent bowers, 

'Tis sad but sweet to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers, 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies, 

Their glories melt in snade ; 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 
The dying leaves disclose : 
As on consumption’s waning cheek, 
‘Mid ruin blooms the rose. 


The scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay ; 

Of fair and early faded things, 
‘loo exquisite to stay. 


Of joys that come no more ; 

Of flowers whose bloom has fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore, 
Of friends, estranged or dead. 


Of all that now may seem, 

To memory’s tearful eye, 

The vanished beauty of a dream 
O’er which we gaze and sigh. 





Oxicin OF Yankee Doupie.—A corres; ondeni 
of the West Chester (Penn.) Republican, ,gives 
the following extract from Judge Martin’s Hix to- 
ry of North Carolina, to show the origin of the’ 
popular air of Yankee Doodle. 


“In the attacks Made upon the French posts 
sn America, in 1755, those against Niagara ard 
Frontenac were made by Govertor Shirley, of 
Massachusetts, and General Johnson of N. York. 

Their army, during the summer, lay on the 
eastern bank of the Hudson, 4 little south of the 
city of Albany. In the early part of June, the 
troops of the eastern provinces began to pour in, 
company after company ; and such an assemblage 
of men never before thronged together on such 
an occasion, unless an example may be found in 
in the ragged regiment of Sir John Falstaff, It 
would have relaxed the gravity of an anchorite, 
to see the descendants of the Puritans marching 
through the streets of that ancient vity, and tak- 
ing their stations on the left of the British army, 
some with long coats and others with no coats at 
all, and with colors as various as the rainbow ;— 
some with thin hair cropped like the army of 
Cromwell, and others with wigs, the locks of 
which floated with grace around their shoulders, 
Their march, their accoutrements, aud the whole 
arrangement of the troops, furnished matter of 
amusement to the British army, The music play- 
ed the airs of two centuries age, and the tout en- 
semble, upon the whole, exhibited a sight to the 
wondering strangers, to whieh they had been un- 


yecustomed., 


NEW ENGLAND FARME 


Among the elub of wits that belonged to the 
Perr os : 
| British army, there was a Dr Shackburg attached 


to the staff, who combined with his knowledge of 


| surgery, the skill and talents of a musician. To 
please the new comers, he composed a tune, and 
with much gravity recommended it to the officers 
as one of the most celebrated airs ot martial mu- 
sic. ‘he joke took, to the no small amusement 
of the British, Brother Jonathan exclaimed it 
was nation fine, and in a few days nothing was 
heard in the provincial camp, but the airs of Yau- 
kee Doodle, 

Little did the author in his composition then 
suppose that an air made for the purpose of lev- 
ity and ridicule, should be marked for such high 
destinies. In twenty years from that time the | 
National march inspired the heroes of Bunker’s | 
Hill, and in less than thirty, Lord Cornwallis and | 
his army marehed into the American lines to the | 
tune of Yankee Doodle.” 








Tue 100 Lareest Citirs in THE Wortp.— | 
A recent German publication gives the following | 
curious calculation respecting the hundred most | 
populous cities in the world: These are Jeddo in 
Japan, 1,680,000 inhabitants ; Pekin, 1,500,000 ;— 
London, 1,300,000; Hans Isnhen, 1,000,00( ; Cal- 
cutta, 900,000 ; Madras, 817,000 ; Nankin, 800,000 ; 
Congo, Ischeen, 800,000 ; Paris, 717,000; Werst 
Chans, 60,000 ; Constantinople, 497,000; Bena- 
res, 630,000; Kio, 520,000; Su Ischem, 497,000 ; 
Houngh Ischem, 500,000, &c. ‘The fortieth in 
the lst is Berlin, containing 190,000 ; and the last 
Bristol, 87,000. Among the hundred cities, two 
contain a million and a half, two upwards of a 
million, nine from half a million to a million, 
twenty-three from one to two hundred thousand, | 
and six from eighty-seveu thousand to one hun- 
idred theusand. Of these one hundred cities, fif- 
|ty-eight are in Asia, and thirty-two are in Eu- 
rope, of which four are in Germany, and four in 
France, five in Italy, eight in England, and three 
in Spain; the remaining ten are divided between 
America and Africa, 











Reap Lapies!—A discourse recently before 
the members of the American Institute, states, 
that there is more silk annually consumed in the 
United States, than all the wheat, Indian corn, 
rye, oats, flaxseed, biscuit, potatatoes and lips, 
which are exported, will pay for, by two millions 
of dollars! The annual consumption of silks 
amount to the enormous sum of $7,983,818 !!!! 
Here is noble field for the exertions of our modern 
abstinence societies,—T'enn. Far. 





Re-insertios or Human Treers.—A_praetice 
prevails in some of our largest cities of re-insert- 
ing teeth taken from the dead, in lieu of artificial, 
—at least so says the Boston Medical Journal— 
good authority. We learn from the same source, 
that a dreadful and fatal disease, in one instance, 
was in this way communicated to a lady, whose 
jaws and face presented a horrid spectacle before 
she found relief in death, 





Sir Ashley Cooper says, “I never suffer ardent 
spirits in my house, thinking them evil spirits ;— 
and if persons could witness the white livers, the 
drepsies, and the shattered nervous systems which 
I have seen, as the consequence of drinking them, 
they would be aware that spirits aud poison are 








synonymous terms.” 


OCT. 18, 1-37. 


An immense Chandelier has been jlaced in the 
new Circus at Philadelphia, which emits 2500 
lights. It is fed by gas, consuming a thousand 
feet per hour. 





The farmer who wishes to succeed well in his 
business, must always be busy, but never suffer 
himself to be hurried. 








—— 


Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
| Cooking, &c. 

| This appavatus has been found veiy useful in small fam- 
| ilies, and for such persons as may Wish to prepare tea or 
| coffee-drink, cook oysters, &e.. in their own apartments witht 
| out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. It is very convenien- 
in public houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nurse lamp it 
may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, bya 
method, which in many eases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus has been much used and highly reeom- 
wended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also be 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. “Handbills 
or pamphlets will always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an explanation of its principles and 
particular directions tor its use, &c. 

Jone Lt. 


} 





INOCULATING ORANGE TREES, LAYING OUT 
GARDENS, 

EDWARD SAYERS, Gardener, begs leave to mform the 
citizens of Boston and its vicinity, that he intends to remain 
for a short time in Boston, and would devote his time to the 
above business, to those who may be inclined to employ him. 

fF? All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, will be punctually 
attended to. July 26. 





FOR SALE, 
1 full blood imported Dishley Ram, 1 do. Ewe, 1 full blood 


Dishley Ram Lamb, 6 Irish ewes 2 years old, 2 Ram Lambs, 
5 Ewe Lambs and 2 yearling Ewes, 1-2 Dishley and 1-2 Irish 
blood, all large anp beautiful. To be seen on the farm of B 
SHURTLEFF, Jr. Chelsea, Mass, 





TO FARMERS. 


A person who having had some knowledge of the farming 
business wishes to extend his practical knowledge of the 
same, offers his services to those who may wish to employ for 
one or more years after the first of October next. Address 
J. M. through the New England Farmer. 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
4th Ed‘tion. For sale at the New England Seed Store. 

Aprit 19. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year— but those who pay within 
sixty ays from the time of subscribing, are en‘itled to a de. 
ductiou of 50 cents. 

(c3’No paper will be sent to a distance, without paymen 
eing made in advaunce. 
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Bangor, Me.—Wnm. Many, Druggist,and Wa. B. Harnnow 
Halifax, N. S.—FE.. Browy, Esq. 
Louisville—Samvutt Coorer, Bullit Street. 
St. Louis—H.L. Horrman,and Witiis & Stevens. 
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